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ould better color and better flavor 


help you move your pack? 


Canco offers you new food-processing techniques 
... would you like to hear about the Blair 
Process . . . the Agitating Vacuum Process? 


These techniques assure in commercial produc- 
tion a flavor and color which closely approximate 
the flavor and color of carefully prepared and 
cooked fresh vegetables. 

Now, of course, there’s more to Canco service 
than improving the quality of a pack through new 
processing techniques. 

Kor Canco service begins with expert advice on 
soil, seed, planting, fertilizing, and harvesting the 
crop, and continues with top-notch engineering 
and equipment service in your plant. 


Naturally, it includes the most up-to-date “know- 
how” in filling and closing... in containers... in 
labeling . . . and in consumer recipes. 


Many-sided Service 
Canco also helps the resale of your products 
through nutrition research, home economic educa- 
tion, and through publicity to the medical pro- 
fession. 

But even more important—Canco maintains a 
large group of trouble shooters on instant call 
during the season. 

If there are any mechanical or processing emer- 
gencies, these experts straighten things out with 
a minimum of down-time for you. 


Canco supplies the packer with more and better service 
than any other can manufacturing company. 


CALL(CANCO)FIRST 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
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EMC DOUBLE HUSKER 

. , You can run this FMC Husker hour after 
hour without missing an ear—or leaving a ribbon 
of husk. No bruised or broken corn. You get greater 
yield, a finer quality pack, and big savings in in- 
spection, trimming and re-husking costs. 


Far in Advance of other Huskers 

Here’s near-perfect husking, due to an entirely new 
husking principle: vibration of the husking hopper 
and the greatest advance yet in husking-roll design. 


Write for detailed information today or get in 
touch with your nearest FAC Canning Machinery — 


Representative. = Tri- Section Hard Rubber Husking Rolls 
A-402 KR 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


= = _* ve the husks most effectively and speed the husked 
SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINO! 
Sales Branches. Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N Y corn in discharging from machine. - 
Bradford, Vt. * Cedarburg, Wis * Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
n Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 
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any of these... 


apples 
apricots 


cherries 


sauerkraut 


beets 


Here’s why! Continental has thirty-six can 
manufacturing plants... thirty sales offices, a 
laboratory staffed by top-notch scientists and 
OF one of the many other delicious fruits and | technicians... fourteen field research offices... 


vegetables that are packed in cans... and an unrivaled cannery equipment department. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


canned foods on the pantry shelf soon find their 

way to the table, the Canned Pea Association has 
hit on a slogan for the fall canned pea push geared to 
an innate desire of womanhood second in intensity only 
to maternal love. We refer, of course, to the pride of 
a good housekeeper in well stocked pantry shelves, 
especially during the fall or harvest season. The 
“Stock Your Pantry Sale’, scheduled for September 
15th through October 15th, has several aspects not 
found in previous merchandising efforts. First of all 
it is aimed to promote the independent pea canner in 
general and the Association Member in particular.— 
the names of Association members appear now not only 
on the back of promotional literature and letterheads 
but also in the ads appearing in eleven grocery papers 
during July and August. This one feature alone should, 
in large measure, overcome the many objections to 
membership which centered around the benefits to the 
National advertiser and the independent free rider. 
Reports have it that grocers are showing a decided 
preference for the offerings of the membership. 


G ‘can YOUR PANTRY—Based on the theory that 


TIE-IN—The next and unquestionably the most im- 
portant feature of this fall’s drive is the emphasis on 
tie-in. Profiting by the mistakes of earlier campaigns, 
headquarters has supplied grocers and canner mem- 
bers with point of sale material imprinted with the 
desired brand name and price. Suggestion for local 
advertising are part of the service; brokers have been 
aieried and informed of the details; interested machin- 
ery ind supplymen, particularly seedsmen are helping 
the sood cause; the Can Manufacturers Institute con- 
tinues its powerful publicity efforts which appear in 
som 6700 newspapers, 1500 magazines and 325 radio 
Stations. It’s an all out industry campaign that will 
show greatest profit to the canner active on his own 
behalf in support of these efforts. 
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CONTINUING PROGRAM—A great many canners 
feel pretty smug about their holdings of peas this year. 
As a matter of fact, it would be hard to find any pea 
canner particularly worried about the situation. Why 
then spend money to promote the sale of peas, non 
member canners ask. There are many answers. First 
of all, it is evident that a continuing effort is needed 
to make friends and influence people to buy indepen- 
dent brands. Then it might be well to point out that 
the consumption trend of canned foods last year was 
down due not only to competing food items but to the 
availability and high price of many consumer items. 
It may be a shock to some pea canners to learn that the 
domestic consumption of canned peas alone dropped 
some 4'2 million cases in the 1948-49 season to a post 
war low of just over 26 million cases. On the surface, 
that doesn’t say much for the Canned Pea Association. 
Actually, it doesn’t speak well for non-member pea 
canners who failed to support the Association to the 
end that efforts were sharply curtailed and relatively 
ineffective. Admittedly, the management has made 
mistakes but through them it is now in position to turn 
them into a profit for each and every pea canner who 
can profit immeasurably more by contributing his ideas 
and membership dues. One cent, two cents or even 
five cents a case to this going organization can bring 
far better and happier results than 15c or a quarter a 
dozen off the sales price. Ironically it’s also more ap- 
preciated by the grocer. 


There are other objections such as—We have cut our 
acreage, let the National Advertiser who keeps in- 
creasing acreage chip in. The answer to that one is 
now obvious. This is an independent drive to move 
independent goods. Another will object on the basis 
of sectionalism — overproduction or underselling of 
peas affects all sections. Another objects to the free 
riders—That’s why the Trade press hasn’t been in- 
formed of details of this falls drive till now. Mem- 
bers are way out in front. A new membership drive is 
on, get on the bandwagon now. 
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Quadruple effect evaporator of Citric 
Acid liquors in Pfizer plant. 


Vacuum pans and Precipitating tanks 
in the esterfication of Ascorbic Acid. 


100 Years of Fine Chemical Manv- 
facture for the Food & Drug Trade 


100 years ago, in 1849, in the then 
rural Williamsburg section of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Charles Pfizer and Charles F. 
Erhart formed a partnership for the 
production of fine chemicals, which has 
grown to the status of one of the lead- 
ing manufacturing chemists in the coun- 
try. Today, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has 
a world-renowned reputation as basic 
producers of a large group of fine chem- 
icals and is the largest producer of anti- 
biotics which include penicillin and 
streptomycin. Manufacturing facilities 
have expanded continuously over the 
years and today Pfizer has four large 
modern plants at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Groton, Conn., Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Maywood, N. J. 


Although there were few tests and 
controls in the early days, one of the 
fundamental concepts of the business 
was to establish positive methods for the 
control of purity, quality and potency. 
New concepts of purity were established 
as vitamins and antibiotics were devel- 
oped, but the strict adherence to the 
basic policies by Pfizer employees, has 
made the “Pfizer Quality” trademark of 
the company a hallmark in the drug and 
chemical industries. 


Some of the products manufactured 
during the company’s first decade in- 
cluded santonin, iodine preparations, 
mercurials, borax, boric acid, refined 
camphor, and the tartars. Today, the 
extensive list of Pfizer chemicals in- 
cludes, as well as some of the early prod- 
ucts, Antibiotics, Vitamins, Citrates, Bis- 
muth salts, Oxalates, Gluconates and 
others, 


PIONEER IN VEGETABLE 
FERMENTATION 


Today, many Pfizer products are aimed 
to help the food processor and manufac- 
turer improve the nutritive value and 
flavor of their foods. Citric Acid and 
Tartaric Acid are two preferred acidu- 
lants giving added zest to jams and jel- 
lies, beverages, puddings and confections. 
Millers use Pfizer Bi-Cap for the enrich- 
ment of flour. Bakers find Pfizer en- 
richment wafers an easy, economical way 
to include the necessary vitamins in their 
baked goods. To protect the orchard 
fresh flavor and color of frozen fruits, 
Pfizer manufacturers ascorbic-citrie acid 
mixtures. These are only a few of the 
many uses of Pfizer quality chemicals 
in the food industry and they’re always 
ready to advise and show you how to im- 
prove your products through the use of 
Pfizer products. 


One of the early products sold by the 
company was Citric Acid, prepared from 
citrate of lime imported from Italy. 
Realizing that this increasingly popular 
food acid, with its wide potential applica- 
tions was dependent on a foreign monop- 
oly, Pfizer set up a special research lab- 
oratory in 1914 to investigate the domes- 
tic production possibilities. This was one 
of the first ventures, by any fine chemical 
company, into the field of vegetative fer- 
mentation. - Its success opened a new and 
wider field for the production of fine 
chemicals by fermentation, a field in 
which Pfizer holds an eminent position 
today. While this original fermentation 
research proceeded slowly, Pfizer was 
producing Citric Acid by vegetative fer- 
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Sampling of Anhydrous Citric Acid 
for final tests prior to storage. 


mentation of sugar by 1919 in a pilot 
plant, and in 1923 opened a large com- 
mercial plant. 


The 1927 decree, forbidding the ex- 
port of citrate of lime from Italy made 
it clear that Pfizer’s process was both 
timely and worthwhile. Increased pro- 
duction facilities assured a constant do- 
mestic supply, and specialized production 
techniques brought numerous price re- 
ductions to users. To this day Pfizer 
maintains the position of one of the 
world’s leading producers of Citric Acid. 


VITAMIN PRODUCTION 


During the first world war, Pfizer 
made many important contributions at a 
time when America was dependent on 
her own sources of chemicals and drugs. 
Pfizer production during these war years 
resulted in the fulfillment of 85 govern- 
ment contracts. Following the war Pfizer 
enlarged its research activities on fer- 
mentation and also developed a program 
directed toward the production of chem- 
icals by organic synthesis. In 1929, Glu- 
conic Acid was made available as a fer- 
mentation product at a price which war- 
ranted a more widespread application, 
and since that time Pfizer has steadily 
broadened the use of fermentation meth- 
ods to produce fine chemicals. 


The early work during the ’20’s on 
vitamins led to the development by Pfizer 
of a commercially feasible method of or- 
ganic synthesis which was applied suc- 
cessfully in 1936 to the production of 
Ascorbic Acid (Vitamin C). Riboflavin 
(Vitamin B») and other vitamins fol- 
lowed, making these dietary essentials 
available for pharmaceutical and food 
use on a wide scale. Currently Pfizer is 
working on the recently isolated Vitamin 
Bi», which has been found to be of par- 
ticular use in cases of pernicious anemia, 
nutritional macrocytic anemia and trop- 
ical sprue. 


(Please Turn to Page 16) 
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“HEAT UNITS”-A Measure of Maturity of Peas 


The most important factor affecting the 
rate at which peas reach maturity under 
usual farming conditions in New York is 
the temperature during the growing 
period. 


Practical application of the effect of 
temperature on rate of maturity of peas 
was first made by J. D. Barnard, Direc- 
tor of Agricultural Research for the 
Minnesota Valley Canning Company of 
LeSueur, Minn., one of the largest can- 
ners of peas and sweet corn in the world. 
For many years this company has main- 
tained accurate planting and harvesting 
records of each field of peas grown by 
its hundreds of growers. Mr. Barnard 
found that, although there was no con- 
sistent relation in the number of days re- 
quired to grow a crop to a specific stage 
of maturity, there was a very definite 
constancy in the total growing tempera- 
ture required by each variety. By tab- 
ulating the temperature during the grow- 
ing period he found he could forecast 
when each planting would reach the best 
stage for harvesting. 


HEAT UNIT FORMULA 


Instead of the actual total heat sum- 
mation or degree hours each day he used 
a formula for what he called the “total 
effective heat unit” per day. This for- 
mula was based on the assumption that 
growth of peas occurs only at tempera- 
tures above 40°F and that therefore only 
temperatures above 40° need be consid- 
ered as growing temperatures or “effec- 
tive heat units”. His formula then for 
the daily heat units for peas was: “Mean 
daily temperature minus 40 multiplied 
by 24” (for the 24 hours of the day). 

Heat units may also be expressed in 
terms of degree days instead of degree 
hours. This eliminates multiplying the 
daily effective temperature by 24. The 
formula then is “mean temperature 
minus 40.” 


It is commonly stated that Surprise 
peas require 58 days from planting to 
harvest, Thomas Laxton 62 days, and 
Perfection 70 days. However, it is well 
known that any variety will require 7 to 
12 days longer to reach the desired stage 
of maturity if planted very early than 
if planted late when the growth would 
be made during warmer weather. The 
principal factor causing this difference in 
growing days is the rate of accumulation 
of heat units. 


Unier field conditions where several 
hund) ed acres of peas are grown for any 
given ‘actory, there will be slight varia- 
tions 1» rate of growth and maturity due 
to type of soil, amount of rainfall, 
amount and intensity of sunshine, fer- 


tility |. vel, whether the field slopes to the 
south or north, and whether the soil is 
well drained. On a sandy soil, the rate 
of maturity will be faster than on a 
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New York State Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


heavy soil, a field sloping to the south 
will be earlier than one sloping to the 
north, and peas grown in a fertile soil 
will remain in “fancy” stage longer than 
peas grown on a poor soil. Each of these 
factors causes slight variations in rate 
of growth, but the average number of 
heat units required under all conditions 
is quite constant for any given variety 
from year to year, and each variety 
will require a specific number of heat 
units. 


SCHEDULED PLANTING 


One of the great advantages of the 
heat unit system is its application in cor- 
rectly adjusting planting schedules so 
that at harvest time the acreage reach- 
ing the desired harvesting stage each 
day will not exceed the capacity of the 
harvesting or processing equipment. The 
heat unit system will give a sufficiently 
close approximation of the harvesting 
date of each plantings so that the plant- 
ings can be scheduled for orderly har- 
vesting. 


Scheduled planting is based on three 
factors, namely, (1) the tota] number of 
heat units required by each variety, for 
example about 32,000 heat units for Sur- 
prise, 33,000 for Thomas Laxton, and 
37,000 for Perfection. (2) The average 
number of heat units per day during the 
growing season in a particular region. 
(3) The daily accumulation of heat units 
during the current planting season. 


In scheduling each day’s planting the 
estimated yield per acre is divided into 
the daily capacity of the processing 
equipment to determine the acreage that 
can be handled each day. This is the 
amount to be scheduled for each planting 
day, but since the rate of maturity at 
harvest time is so much more rapid than 
the rate of growth at planting time, the 
intervals between planting dates must be 
spaced a varying number of days apart. 
The rate of accumulation of heat units 
is the factor that determines the rate of 
maturity and therefore this factor is 
used in spacing the planting dates so 
that the acreage maturing each day will 
not exceed the capacity of the grower or 
the processor. 


In general, at harvest time about 800 
effective heat units will be added each 
day. Therefore plantings should be 
scheduled with an interval of about 800 
heat units between each successive plant- 
ing. For example, if a grower with 
equipment and personnel sufficient to 
harvest 4 acres per day wanted to grow 
12 acres of a given variety of peas and 
planted 4 acres per day on successive 
days he would find that they would ma- 


ture faster than he could handle them. 
But if he planted 4 acres the first day 
and then waited until approximately 800 
heat units accumulated (generally 3 or 
4 days) before planting the next 4 acres, 
and then waited again until 800 more 
heat units accumulated before planting 
his last 4 acres, he would find that these 
plantings would reach the desired stage 
of maturity on successive days so that 
he would have his full daily capacity 
reaching the right harvesting stage each 
day. 

If during the planting period the tem- 
perature should remain low for several 
days it might take 5 or 6 days or more 
to accumulate 800 effective heat units. 

In early spring frequently several days 
in succession may have average temper- 
atures of 40° or lower. On such days 
no appreciable growth of peas would 
occur, and the grower and processor 
would know in advance that there would 
be no difference in the time of maturity 
of peas planted several days apart dur- 
ing this period. 

On the other hand, during a period of 
warm days in early spring such as oc- 
curred this year in April, it may take 
only 2 days to accumulate the number of 
effective heat units equivalent to 1 day’s 
heat units in June when the peas planted 
in early April would be reaching matur- 
ity. Under such conditions growers and 
canners using the heat unit system could 
calculate in advance that plantings made 
2 days apart during that period would 
mature 1 day apart in June. 


A SERVICE BY PROCESSORS 


It is not expected that each grower 
will calculate the daily heat units for his 
individual fields, but many canners and 
freezers of vegetable crops are trying 
out the heat unit system as part of their 
field service and are attempting to sched- 
ule their plantings on specific dates. 

Of course, a series of rainy days which 
keeps the soil too wet for planting for an 
extended period will upset the schedule; 
but by using this system the processor 
can prevent a glut or forecast when an 
overwhelming glut in harvesting may. 
occur, and he can make provision for it. 

The heat unit system is also being used 
effectively with sweet corn and snap 
beans. The perfection of the system un- 
der New York conditions can do much 
to reduce or eliminate harvesting “gluts” 
and the resultant losses and confusion. 


NFBA WINS EMBLEM SUIT 


National Food Brokers Association has 
been awarded a judgment enjoining the 
Edmonson Brokerage Company of Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi from using the Asso- 
ciation’s emblem. The brokerage firm is 
not a member of the Association and had 
been using the emblem on its stationery. 
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SECOND WESTERN PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION HELD AT SAN 
FRANCISCO 


With an attendance of several thous- 
and Western business executives and 110 
booths in which the lines of hundreds of 
manufacturers were shown, the Second 
Annual Western Packaging Exposition 
was held at the Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, California, August 9-12. With 
this was also held a Conference on Pack- 
aging and Shipping extending over a 
three-day period and packed with panel 
discussion in which experts in many lines 
took part. While not specifically men- 
tioned, the theme of both Exposition and 
Conference was that of lowering costs 
to meet growing competition. 

Dr. William Rabak, of the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Albany, Cali- 
fornia, was program chairman and was 
successful in lining up leaders in vari- 
ous fields. 

William H. Jaenicke, president of 
Mailler Searles, Inc., San Francisco, 
started off the conference program with 
a talk on “Reducing Handling Costs 
Within the Plant”. He said that stiffer 
sales competition has forced many manu- 
facturers to maintain or to lower prices 
on their products, despite mounting pro- 
duction and labor costs. He discussed 
methods of reducing costs through the 
efficient handling of materials through- 
out the plant. 

J. A. Walls, manager, packaging re- 
search, merchandising division, Rexall 
Drug Company, Los Angeles, spoke on 
packages and their labels. He presented 
the merchandising viewpoint with em- 
phasis on achieving packages with point 
of sale punch, economical in design, ma- 
terials and production costs. 

A timely talk on “Plant Maintenance 
—A Function of Design”, was made by 
J. L. Trebilcock, a consulting engineer 
of Oakland, California. He pointed out 
that excessive plant maintenance costs 
can be nipped in the bud with proper 
forethought to the problem at the design 
and construction stage of new manufac- 
turing facilities. 

Of special interest to canners was a 
panel discussion on “Reducing Costs in 
Loading and Shipping”, with Austin C. 
Street, of Safeway Stores, Inc. acting as 
chairman and moderator. Irving Lyons, 
traffic manager for the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco, took an 
active part, along with representatives 
of railroads, truckers, oil companies and 
insurance firms. The talks covered such 
items as crates and cases, proper pack- 
ing and proper handling. 

Another session was given over to 
such subjects as “Inventory Control 
Through Packaging Machinery”, “Load- 
ing and Sealing Shipping Containers”, 
and “Consumer Package Preferences”. 
A talk on the latter was made by F. J. T. 
May, president of Lucky Stores, Inc. Mr. 
May suggested that there is a steady 
trend toward self service in stores and 
said that the container now means more 
than ever to the shopper. He said it must 


be colorful, specific as to description of 
product, its manner of use, grade, utility 
and price. It should lend itself in de- 
sign, color and shape to mass display. 
It should emphasize strong brand iden- 
tity, protection of the product from fac- 
tory to the home, protection of the con- 
tents after the package is opened, dura- 
bility, adaptability for stacking and pro- 
vision of a uniform white spot for price 
marking. A canner in the audience sug- 
gested that he was making out a strong 
case for canned products. 

The conference came to a close with a 
panel discussion on new materials and 
methods, with H. C. Diehl, director and 
secretary, The Refrigeration Research 
Foundation, Berkeley, California, as 
chairman and moderator. 


MACHINERY EXPOSITION 

In the Exposition were hundreds of 
machines in full operation, ranging from 
fork lift trucks, now used by canners 
from loading operations in the fields to 
stacking in warehouses, to new ideas in 
labeling machines and adhesives. The 
Gummed Industries Association, with 
headquarters in New York, had a booth, 
with representatives on hand; the U. S. 
Army and U. S. Navy were represented, 
and the Wooden Box Institute had a 
booth. 


Members of the Conference Council 
included T. H. Richards, vice-president 
and general manager of the Bercut-Rich- 
ards Packing Co., Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, and E. M. Burns, secretary-manager 
of the Northwest Frozen Food Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore. The Western Pack- 
aging Exposition was sponsored and 
managed by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., with 
offices in New York and San Francisco. 


1.1.T. OFFERS FOOD COURSES 


The Illinois Institute of Technology 
will offer two food courses running con- 
currently beginning September 21, 1949 
and continuing through January 25, 
1950, Milton E. Parker, Director of Food 
Engineering and Technology, has an- 
nounced. Each are graduate courses 
and will consist of 16 two hour lectures. 

One course will treat on “food regula- 
tion and compliance” and will be given 
by Albert I. Keagan, Counsellor at Law 
and lecturer in patents and copyrights 
at Northwestern University. The course 
is the first of its kind at Illinois Tech 
and will outline the growth of govern- 
mental control, analyze the practical as- 
pects of compliances regarding food reg- 
ulations and the necessity of controls, as 
well as demonstrate their enforcement. 

“The cowrse has been designed to pro- 
vide the student with a working under- 
standing of government regulation of 
foods and food processing, showing what 
constitutes compliance, legal and tech- 
nological consequences of food standards, 
and the procedures followed in forming 
these standards”, Mr. Parker said. 

The second course will treat on “food 
acceptability techniques” and will be un- 
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der the direction of Colonel Rohland A. 
Isker, Secretary of Associates, Food and 
Container Institute of Chicago, and a 
member of Illinois Tech’s Food Technol- 
ogy Council. 

This course has been especially de- 
signed to provide the student with a 
working understanding of the method 
used in evaluating public acceptance of 
food products, a review of industrial 
practices in evaluating commercial in- 
dices and an appreciation of steps being 
taken to put theory into practice. Par- 
ticular emphasis will be placed upon 
basic theory as the foundation for actual 
practice. Advantages, disadvantages and 
limitations of present practices in evalu- 
ating food acceptability will be stressed. 

Graduate students in food technology 
or the equivalent, and any qualified per- 
sons in the food processing industries, 
are eligible to enroll in both courses. Ap- 
plication for registration should be made 
to Dean of the Graduate School, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Technology Cen- 
ter, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


HORTICULTURE SHORT COURSE 
AT DELAWARE UNIVERSITY 


The University of Delaware will offer 
this fall from November 14 to December 
16 a five-weeks practical short course in 
Horticulture. This new course is set up 
to provide the latest information con- 
cerning fruit and vegetable production 
so that the men and women who take the 
course will have a complete foundation 
for fruit and vegetable farming and al- 
lied fields. Experienced teachers on the 
College staff plus outstanding leaders in 
industry will teach the short course 
classes. Practical lectures will be sup- 
plemented with a liberal amount of dem- 
onstration, laboratory exercises and 
visits to outstanding establishments in 
Delaware and nearby states. 

Students electing the horticulture 
course will receive instruction in soil 
management, cultivation, pruning, con- 
trol of insects and disease, vegetable 
production, fruit production, marketing, 
farm business and farm equipment. 

In addition to the Horticulture course 
other specialized short courses are of- 
fered in Dairy, Poultry, and Crops and 
Livestock Farming. 

The course is open to men and women 
17 years of age or over and while a high 
school education is desirable it is not 
required. Tuition is free for residents 
of Delaware, and for out-of-state stu- 
dents a fee of $25.00 is charged. 

Facilities will be available for those 
students who desire to live and eat on 
the campus. Students who desire to live 
at home and commute daily are free to 
do so. 

Anyone interested in obtaining a cata- 
log which describes fully the short 
course, or who has any questions con- 
cerning the course should write: Prof. 
W. C. Skoglund, Director of Short 
Course, University of Delaware, Box 150, 
Newark, Del. 
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BRUCE WINS CAN COMPANY 
SUIT 


Bruce’s Juices, Inc., Tampa, Florida 
citrus juice canners, were awarded dam- 
ages of $180,000 in the judgment issued 
against the American Can Company 
August 10 by Federal Judge William 
Barker, in which he upheld Bruce’s 
charges that the can company discrim- 
inated against them by allowing compe- 
titors discounts not given to them. 

The suit brought in the name of 
Bruce’s Juices charged that the can.com- 
pany had violated the Robinson-Patman 
Act by allowing competitors lower prices, 
thus retarding expansion of Bruce’s 
business during the years 1938 to 1942. 
Damages were set at $60,000 and triple 
that amount asked under provisions of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Bruce’s attorneys, Cody Fowler and 
R. W. Shackelford of Tampa, were 
awarded $35,000 as a fee for their part 
in the long legal battle begun seven 
years ago, and twice heard by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Other canners who might have brought 
suit on the same grounds will have no 
redress because the can company revised 
its pricing policy and volume discount 
system since Bruce’s brought suit and 
the statute of limitations has expired on 
any transactions which might have taken 
place prior to that time. 

Judge Barker held that “The affect of 
the granting of a quantity discount and 
the lower price thereby secured by said 
competitors of Bruce’s Juices may be to 
substantially lessen competition or may 
tend to create a monopoly or to injure, 
destroy or prevent competition”. The 
Court further held that “Failure of 
Bruce’s Juices to maintain pace with the 
growth of the citrus industry in Florida 
and its failure to maintain its prior vol- 
ume of sales of grocery size cans direct- 
ly resulted from injuries following the 
discrimination, which also resulted in 
reducing the number of cans sold Bruce’s 
Juices in 1940-41 under the quota and re- 
duced it for duration of the war. The 
good name, reputation and good will of 
the company were also damaged by the 
discriminatory practices”. 

American Can Company has 30 days in 
which to file an appeal from the decision 
with the District Court of Appeals in 
New 0: leans. 


Commenting on the decision, M. M. 
Slayton, Tampa District Manager for 


Americin Can said: “The decision 
handed down here today certainly runs 
counter to what has always been re- 
garded .s sound business practices and 


800d business ethics. I am confident that 
the American Can Company will appeal 
this all the way to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, if necessary.” 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


FRANK SHOOK VACATIONING 


Frank M. Shook, Treasurer of the Tri- 
State Packers Association, and Mrs. 
Shook, are vacationing at Eaglesmere, 
Pennsylvania, in the Pocono Mountains. 


CENSUS DIRECTOR RETIRES 


James C. Capt, Director of the Bureau 
of the Census. since March 1941, has re- 
tired because of ill health and will be 
succeeded by Philip M. Hauser, who has 
been with the Bureau since 1930. 


BUILDS WAREHOUSE 


Lake Erie Cooperative Grocers’ Com- 
pany, Cleveland retailer-owned whole 
sale grocery organization managed by 
Walter W. Knight, has announced plans 
for construction of a $225,000 modern 
warehouse on the outskirts of Cleveland. 


CAMPBELL PROMOTES MURPHY 


W. B. Murphy, previously executive 
assistant to James McGowan, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Campbell Soup Co., has been 
named executive vice president of the 
company, effective August 15. 


DOWN EAST 


Irving A. Sibushnick, New York food 
broker, is vacationing in Maine and com- 
bining business with pleasure by visiting 
a number of Maine canning plants. 


GETS RFC LOAN 


Coast reports state that Flotill Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Stockton, California, has been 
approved for a $1,100,000 RFC loan 
which will permit full-scale operation on 
peach and tomato packs this season. 


STARTS CORN PACK 


J. R. Simplot Co. has started corn can- 
ning operations at its plant at Caldwell, 
Idaho. Company is a major factor in 
food dehydration, as well. 


RED AND WHITE SALES UP 


The Red and White Corporation re- 
ports that a survey of its stores for the 
first six months of 1949 shows an in- 
crease in sales of 7% per cent for the 
period. 49 per cent of the stores sur- 
veyed showed an average increase of 13 
per cent, 13 per cent reported sales the 
same as 1948, while 38 per cent showed 
an average decrease of 7 per cent. Cash 
and carry group showed the greatest in- 
crease in sales. 


HUNT ACQUIRES BROOKLYN 
WAREHOUSE 


In order to better serve the trade in 
the New York area, Hunt Foods has ac- 
quired a 40,000 square foot warehouse in 
Brooklyn, New York, which will operate 
in conjunction with the company’s east- 
ern sales office under the supervision of 
J. S. Womack, New York Sales Manager. 
The company’s sales offices have also 
been consolidated with new offices at 217 
Havemeyer Street, Brooklyn, closing 
down the New York quarters. 


NEW SHORE FIRM 


Perey Marshall of Wittman, Mary- 
land, has arranged for the operation of 
the Wittman Packing Company for the 
canning of tomatoes and the packing of 
oysters. 


STOKELY VAN CAMP 
INCOME UP 


For the fiscal year ended May 31, 1949, 
Stokely Van Camp reports net sales of 
$95,037,212 as against $95,110,041 for 
the last fiseal year. Net income for the 
year just ended, however, amounted to 
$2,979,576, equal to $2.34 per share on 
1,063,092 shares of common stock out- 
standing, as against a net of $2,520,504, 
equal to $1.97 per share on the same 
number of outstanding common shares 
for the fiscal year ending May 31, 1948. 


ADDS NEW SIZE 


Mutual Orange Distributors, Redlands, 
California, canners, have added a new 
4-ounce can of lemon juice to its line. It 
replaces the 5%-ounce can previously 
packed by the company, and is said to be 
a more convenient size. 


CRANBERRY GROWERS TO MEET 


The 80th Annual Convention of the 
American Cranberry Association will be 
held at Tabernacle, New Jersey, August 
25, Secretary Charles A. Doehlert, has 
announced. The meeting will get under 
way at 10:30 in the morning with a tour 
of some of the cranberry bogs in the af- 
ternoon. 


Dr. Robert S. Filmer, bee expert at 
the State Experiment Station, Rutgers 
University, will report on the relation of 
the use of insecticides in the set of cran- 
berries. A report on the 1949 crop will 
be discussed and a panel will take up 
timely cranberry growing problems. John 
E. Cutts of Vincentown, New Jersey, 
President of the Association, will preside 
over the meeting. ; 
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Pollenless Corn 


De-tasseling, one of the most laborious 
steps in hybrid seed corn production, 
may become an unnecessary chore, if a 
new kind of corn, developed at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at New Haven, fulfills its early 
promise. The corn plant which makes 
this look possible is an inbred, normal in 
all respects except that its tassels do not 
produce pollen. 


The experiments which led to its devel- 
opment were carried out by Dr. Donald 
F. Jones, head of the Station’s Genetics 
Department, whose double cross method 
of 1917 made hybrid corn possible, and 
Dr. P. C. Mangelsdorf of Harvard Uni- 
versity, formerly a member of the Sta- 
tion staff. The new production method 
is described in the final section of a new 
Station bulletin “Hybrid Field Corn,” 
written by Dr. Jones and Dr. Herbert 
L. Everett. 


In commercial crossing plots in the 
Midwest where the seed for the nation’s 
hybrid corn is grown, a standard proced- 
ure is followed. Six rows of seed parents 
are grown between each two pollinator 
rows. To see that the seed parents do 
not pollinate themselves, ruining careful 
breeding work, the tassels must be re- 
moved from each plant in the six middle 
rows. This is a laborious hand operation. 
Moreover, it is almost impossible to avoid 
injury to the plants while detasseling. 
It has been shown that every leaf re- 
moved or injured cuts down yields. Smut 
and other diseases frequently become es- 
tablished on the plants from which the 
tassels have been removed. 


The pollenless plants, used as seed 
parents, make it possible to do away 
with detasseling, with great savings in 
time and labor. Preliminary experiments 
indicate that both seed production and 
grain production are increased by their 
use. The new method is already being 
used in the production of Connecticut 540 
hybrid at the Experiment Station Farm. 


Pollen sterile plants of the type used 
in the Connecticut experiments were first 
discovered in South America. Dr. Man- 
gelsdorf found similar corn growing in 
Texas in 1936, which furnished the ori- 
ginal stock for the breeding work carried 
on in New Haven. 


Dr. Jones and Dr. Mangelsdorf found 
that the sterile condition could be incor- 
porated into any inbred. This inbred can 
then be used as the seed parent, with a 
fertile pollen parent, to produce a “single 
cross.” This sterile single cross can in 
turn be used as the seed parent to pro- 
duce double crossed hybrid seed. Fertil- 
ity can be restored to the final crop 
grown for grain production by mixing 
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AGRICULTURE 


May Simplify Seed Production 


seed of two types, one producing normal 
tassels, the other sterile tassels, in the 
right proportions to insure a normal set 
of seed. Usually one-fourth fertile plants 
is adequate. Since the hybrid corn grown 
by the farmer is never saved for seed for 
the next year’s crop, the sterile charac- 
teristic will cause no trouble. 


Except for its pollen sterile character- 
istic, the new type corn differs in no way 
from normal corn plants. It is appar- 
ently identical in size, time of maturity 
and structural details. 


CROP REPORTS 
BEANS 


MATTHEWS, MD., Aug. 9—Lima Beans: 
Fields look cleaner this year than they 
have for quite some time. This is due 
to the fact that we haven’t had enough 
rain for the crab grass to take hold. On 
the other hand, the severly hot weather 
has caused blossoms to drop off the 
plants and this will no doubt cut down 
yield per acre to some extent. 


AFTON, MICH., Aug. 11—Green Beans: 
Crop 100 per cent. 


ROCKY COMFORT, MO., Aug. 8—Beans: 
Crop fair. All early plantings done. 
Acreage 15 per cent below normal. 


NORTH COLLINS, N. Y., Aug. 16—Beans: 
Quality and pack good up until fore part 
of month of August. Quality and quan- 
tity off latter part, due to prolonged 
drought. Pack may end up about same 
volume as 1948. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., Aug. 10— Snap 
Beans: Pack almost completed. Quality 
good. Extremely dry weather reduced 
crop yield. 


MCMINNVILLE, ORE., Aug. 7 — Green 
Beans: Crop above average. 


CORN 


MATTHEWS, MD., Aug. 9—Golden Sweet 
Corn: Started canning July 21; will 
probably finish August 12. Looks like 
the pack will be about 50 per cent of last 
year on substantially the same acreage. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., Aug. 12—Corn: Acre- 
age down 20 per cent. Estimate about 
the same tonnage per acre. 


ROCKY COMFORT, MO., Aug. 8—Corn: 
Condition good. 


NEWARK. N. Y., Aug. 12—Corn: Had a 
good start but the heat and dry weather 
has reduced prospects of bumper crop. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


COBB, WIS., Aug. 3—Corn: Looks good. 
Getting dry. About 3 tons to acre. 


TOMATOES 


ANDREWS, MD., Aug. 13 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage about normal; yield about 60 
per cent of last year. 


AFTON, MICH., Aug. 11— Tomatoes: 
Crop 75 per cent. 


ROCKY COMFORT, MO., Aug. 8—Toma- 
toes: Condition far above normal. Acre- 
age 20 per cent above normal. Several 
plants not operating this season. Having 
plenty of rain. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., Aug. 11—Tomatoes: 
Prospective yield cut sharply in last 
ten days by hot, dry weather which still 
continues. If no relief in next four or 
five days will be lucky to average six 
tons. Acreage about 20 per cent under 
last year. 


NORTH COLLINS, N. Y., Aug. 16—Toma- 
toes: Beginning to show effect of dry 
weather. Yield will be down from 1948. 


FRUIT 


AFTON, MICH., Aug. 11—Red Raspber- 
ries: Crop 100 per cent. 


ROCKY COMFORT, MO., Aug. 8—Peaches: 
Crop fair. 

Apples: Crop good. 

Grapes: Crop good. 

Blackberries: About gone. Price low, 


5 and 6 cents per pound. Not much in- 
terest in canning berries. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., Aug. 10—Apples & 
Pears: Continued dry weather ripening 
these fruits prematurely. Heavy drop in 
some varieties of apples. Size of fruit 
disappointing. Need rain very badly to 
bring them through. 


MCMINNVILLE, ORE., Aug. 7—Prunes: 
Average crop. 


OTHER ITEMS 


AFTON, MICH., Aug. 11 — Asparagus: 
Crop 75 per cent. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., Aug. 12 — Peas: 
Acreage down 25 per cent. Yield 20 per 
cent above last year on 400 acres less. 
Quality down due to frost on early plant- 
ings. 


GENEVA, N. Y., Aug. 12—Cabbage for 
Kraut: Worst August condition we have 
ever seen. Drought, heat and_ insects 
taking terrific toll. Acreage is down and 
yield will be very poor. 


NEWARK, N. Y., Aug. 12—Beets: Neal 
normal crop. Need rain. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Use The Retail Price Index In Sales Cam- 

paigns—Market Pattern Shaping Up Favor- 

ably—Salmon Openings By Major Canner— 

Tomatoes Firming — Warning On Corn — 

Lima Bean Openings—Texas Pineapple Gets 
Good Call. 


May we suggest a careful study of the 
chart below prepared by the office of 
Domestic Commerce and taken from the 
July 1949 “Industry Report’. That chart 
plots the greatest sales story an industry 
ever had. Properly used in fall sales 
campaigns, it could be the means of 
boosting canned foods consumption to 
record levels especially now when the 
housewife is fairly bursting to be told 
how she can best stretch her food budget. 
The end of the chart is for May 15th. 
The actual figures for that date were 
Fresh Foods 234.6, all foods 202.4, can- 
ned foods 156.38. As of June 15th those 
figures stood at 231.1, 204.3 and 155.3 
respectively. 


THE MARKET—As more prices con- 
tinue to make their appearance, it be- 
comes more and more apparent to the 
buying fraternity that canners are being 
realistic in their pricing policies. The 
pattern is gradually taking shape show-. 
ing a rather generous reduction from 
last year’s price on most items. As a 
consequence most buyers are in much 
better mood than a year ago. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the consumer will take 
in canned foods in much better volume at 
these prices. 


MARKET NEWS 


SALMON — Salmon seems doomed to 
be one of the main exceptions to the 
above. Not exactly unexpectedly, one of 
the major packers came out during the 
week with a price of $27.00 on reds and 
$18.00 for halves. 


TOMATOES—In the Tri-States toma- 
toes this week came in in a little better 
volume and of better quality than a week 
ago. Yet it is generally considered that 
the glut is over. Price per basket varies 
between 50c and 60c per basket. Quite 
a few Tri-State canners have withdrawn 
as have many midwestern canners un- 
able to meet the competition. The going 
price for standards is ‘about $1.10, $1.60, 
$6.00 for 2’s, 214’s and 10’s in this area. 


CORN—If corn canners will heed a 
letter from the Corn Canners Service 
Bureau what could be a most disastrous 
year might be avoided. Signed by Presi- 
dent Ed Dunlap, Merchandising Chair- 
man John Kraemer and Executive Secre- 
tary Harvey Burr, the letter states 
bluntly that no amount of advertising or 
merchandising will move a large pack of 
questionable quality. And that kind of a 
pack is definitely in the ground—unless 
corn canners strictly enforce a policy of 
packing only fancy and top extra stand- 
ards—and feeding the balance to stock. 
That’s a warning that must be taken 
seriously by each and every corn canner. 
Early reports of low case yields per ton 
will be counteracted by glut conditions 
later on due to early drouth. 


LIMA BEANS — An old experienced 
hand reporting from the important state 
of Delaware informs us this week: “We 
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have now been going about two weeks on 
one of the most heart breaking lima 
operations that I can remember, the dry 
weather developed wonderful fields of 
vines with no weeds to amount to any- 
thing but the hot suns have made the 
blossoms drop and also killed the germi- 
nation in the ones that remain on the 
vines.” A Maryland packer quotes limas 
80% or more green this week at $1.40, 
$1.70 and $2.00 for 1’s, 303’s and 2’s. 
Meanwhile, a Wisconsin canner sends in 
his opening prices as follows: 


24/303 24/2 6/10 

Faney Tiny Green.................. $2.80 
Fancy Small Green................ 2.45 2.85 $14.25 
Faney Medium Green............ 2.15 2.50 12.50 
Faney Unger. Green.............. 2.20 2.60 13.00 
Ex. Std. Small Green............ 2.15 
Ex. Std. Medium Green........ 1.95 2.25 11.25 
Ex. Std. Ungr. Green............ 2.05 2.40 12.00 
90% Green and White.....,..... 1.95 2.25 11.25 
80% Green and White.......... 1.85 2.15 10.75 
70% Green and White......... 1.70 2.00 10.00 
60% Green and White.......... 1.60 1.85 9.25 
50% Green and White.......... 1.50 1.75 8.75 
1.39 1.50 7.50 
PINEAPPLE — The unsettled condi- 


tions in Hawaii are causing considerable 
concern to California cocktail packers. 
The demand for Texas fruit has caused 
a withdrawal on sliced 2%’s and 10’s and 
crushed 10’s by at least one major Texas 
packer and an announcement that other 
styles are rapidly disappearing. Prices 
are shown on our price page. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Busy Analyzing Opening Prices — 
Guying Tempo Increases Though Still Below 
Normal — Tri-State Tomato Glut Over — 
Corn Pack Progresses—Heavy Call For Beets 
—Day To Day Business On Peas—Beans 
Wanted — Major Canner Names Salmon 
Openings—Price Jockeying On Fruits— 
California Citrus Prices Up. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, August 19, 1949 

THE SITUATION — The week has 
witnessed almost a daily procession of 
opening prices and buyers are busy an- 
alyzing competitive price schedules and 
attempting to evaluate probable near- 
term price movements on the new packs. 
Opening prices on new pack Alaska sal- 
mon came through from one of the major 
packers during the week, and a number 
of additional California canners came 
out with opening schedules on fruit cock- 
tail. In the East, the tomato situation 
was commanding more attention, and it 
is becoming increasingly evident that 
many buyers’ dreams of extremely low 
prices on new pack tomatoes will prove 
to be far off the beam when the final re- 
turns are in. 


THE OUTLOOK — While there is 
seemingly no real _reason for extreme 
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MARKET NEWS 


conservatism in purchasing operations, 
many buyers continue on the hand-to- 
mouth basis which has characterized 
their operations since early in the year. 
This condition, however, is not as gen- 
eral as has been the case and some dis- 
tributors are stepping up the tempo of 
their operations to some degree, although 
the scope of buying is yet considerably 
below what might be considered “nor- 
mal.” However, canners are once again 
confronted with the necessity for carry- 
ing considerable quantities from their 
1949 packs in warehouse which may 
prove all to the good if the improvement 
in the economic picture continues. 


TOMATOES — The much-publicized 
glut of tomatoes in Maryland-Delaware 
has developed into a short supply of raw 
stock, which has cut seriously into can- 
nery operations. Buyers are becoming 
a little more concerned over supplies, and 
considerable business is in the market. 
However, current bids for supplies are 
not in line with many canners’ views, and 
the market yet remains to “shake down” 
to a trading basis. Few canners are will- 
ing to consider business on standard 2s 
below $1.07%4, f.o.b. cannery. 


CORN—Reports from the Tri-States 
indicate fair progress in early corn pack- 
ing, and carryover stocks have firmed up 
in sympathy with the prices established 
on new pack. Fancy cream style golden 
is generally listed at minimums of $1.35 
for 308s and $1.45-$1.50 for 2s, with 
extra standards at $1.25 and $1.30, re- 
spectively. Standard cream style white 
is available at $1.10 for 303s and $1.25 
for 2s. On fancy whole kernel golden 
corn, canners quote $1.45 and upwards 
for 303s and $1.50-$1.55 for 2s. Fancy 
shoepeg is reported available in some 
quarters at $1.50-for 303’s and $1.65 for 
2s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


BEETS — New pack beets have met 
with a surprisingly heavy call, and can- 
ners are already reported cleaned out 
on some grades, with prices steady to 
strong. 


PEAS—Some day-to-day business in 
fancy sieves continues, but the market 
otherwise is neglected, with buyers con- 
centrating their attention on packs now 
going into the cans and on which open- 
ing prices are coming through. 


BEANS — Buyers are not fully pro- 
tected on their requirements for either 
green beans or wax beans, and consider- 
able interest continues,—particularly on 
fancy quality offerings. 


SALMON — Opening prices on new 
pack Alaska salmon were named by one 
major canner during the week, establish- 
ing tall reds at $27 and red halves at 
$18. These prices are considerably over 
those which earlier season forecasts had 
indicated. Pink talls were opened at 
$22, chums at $17, and Chinooks at $24, 
all f.o.b. Seattle, August-September ship- 
ment. 
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SARDINES — Moderate inquiry for 
Maine sardines was reported here during 
the week, and the market held un- 
changed. Reports from Down East indi- 
cated a continued light run of fish. 

Tuna — Some California sellers have 
lowered their quotations on fancy solid 
pack light meat halves, which are now 
offering at $13.75 per case, f.o.b. Califor- 
nia. Halves chunks and flakes light meat 
are also somewhat easier, at $11.50. 


CRABMEAT — Jap crabmeat, now 
due, was quoted out here during the week 
at $31.25 per case for fancy halves and 
$29 per case for choice halves, ex dock. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There has 
been a good deal of price jockeying in 
California since early sales were made 
by some canners in the expectation that 
the control program would not go 
through. Current offerings of indepen- 
dent packers on peaches, 2's list stand- 
ards at $1.90 for halves and $1.95 for 
sliced, with choice at $2.10 and $2.15- 
$2.20, respectively, and fancy at $2.40 
and $2.50. No. 10 solid pack pies list at 
$5.85 to $6.00. Canner sales of ’cots are 
reported moving fairly well, and the 
market on 2'%s is now quoted at $2.05- 
$2.10 for standard halves unpeeled, $2.30 
to $2.35 for choice, and $2.50 to $2.60 for 
fancy. Opening prices on new pack fruit 
cocktail were announced by several can- 
ners. Typical of the price schedules is 
the following:—21'2s fancy, extra heavy 
syrup, $3.10; fancy, heavy syrup, 
$3.0212; choice $2.95. On No. 1s fancy 
in extra heavy syrup lists at $1.85, while 
2s list at $2.30 for fancy in extra heavy 
syrup, $2.25 for fancy in heavy syrup, 
and $2.20 for choice. Reports indicating 
a heavy pear pack are being carefully 
studied by the trade here. Meanwhile, 
offerings are reported on 2%s at $3.15 
for fancy in extra heavy syrup, $3.00 for 
fancy in heavy syrup, $2.75 for choice, 
and $2.50 for standards, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. Canners this season are reported 
paying growers about $40 per ton, 
against a price as high as $120 per ton 
when 1948 packing operations were un- 
der way. Northwestern pear packers 
are reported offering 2'%s at $2.50 for 
standards, $2.85 for choice, $3.15 for 
fancy in heavy syrup and $3.25 for fancy 
in extra heavy syrup. 


PRUNE PLUMS — With the North- 
west prune plum crop heavy, a good pack 
is in prospect. Canners are quoting 2'%s 
for September shipment at $1.25 for 
standards, $1.35 for choice, and $1.45 for 
fancy in extra heavy syrup. 

CITRUS—Reports from Florida note 
a steady market for both juices and seg- 
ments, with unsold stocks in canners’ 
hands cleaning up at a satisfactory pace. 
California canners have advanced their 
prices, with Valencia orange juice now 
listing at $1.85 and upwards for 2s and 
$3.95 for 46-ounce, with grapefruit juice 
at $1.30 and $2.80, respectively, and 
blended juices at $1.50 and $3.25, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Continued Activity In Market—Prospects 
For Normal Cocktail Pack Poor—Activity In 
S2Ilmon—Business On Early Apple Sauce— 
Wisconsin Corn Yield And Cut out Disap- 
pointing—Peas Moving In Routine Fashion. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., August 18, 1949 


THE MARKET — Business continues 
on a pretty good level in Chicago this 
week, with continued activity in several 
lines. There is no apparent change in 
the buying policy so far as the trade 
here are concerned, and all the orders 
being placed are holding to a sixty to 
ninety day level. Total movement into 
the market continues quite satisfactory, 
and reports from the trade indicate that 
business at the retail level is also con- 
tinuing good. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Fruit cock- 
tail prices have been received in the mar- 
ket and are generally based on around 
$1.10 for choice 8 0z., $1.80 for choice 1s, 
$3.00 for choice No. 2% and No. 10 at 
$10.20. Fancy is running around $1.85 
for No. 1 talls and $3.10 for No. 2%. In 
most cases these prices carry allowances 
for early shipment of about 5c on No. 
2% and 2%e on No. 1s. The pineapple 
surike has strengthened up the fruit 
cocktail situation to a great extent, and 
several packers are reporting that they 
are practically sold out, only a day or 
two after entering the market. The pros- 
pects for a pack of cocktail appear to be 
extremely short as reports from the 
Coast indicate that even if the strike 
were settled immediately in Hawaii it 
still would not be possible to get pine- 
apple in time to do much good in the 
packing of fruit cocktail. Therefore, the 
pack will be made out of what stock can- 
ners have on hand. It is possible that 
there will be some fruit cocktail packed 
out of Mexican or Porto Rican pineapple 
also, although this is not definite. In the 
meantime there has been some business 
done here on cocktail, although the trade, 
as a whole, up to this point, are not rush- 
ing in to buy even in the face of the 
probable short pack. 


SALMON—There continues to be some 
activity in salmon, with tall reds avail- 
able at $24.00 and $15.00 for halves. One 
of the large advertised brands is re: 
ported to have come out with a price of 
$27.00 on red talls which has an effect of 
further strengthening the-market. Tall 
pinks are being quoted at from $19.50 to 
$20.00 currently, with halves at $11.50, 
while tall cohoes are reportedly available 
at prices ranging all the way from $19.50 
to $21.00. The market on chum talls has 
strengthened somewhat, with most ask- 
ing prices now being $16.50. Puget Sound 
sockeye halves continue to be offered at 
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$16.00. and reports from the packing 
area indicate that the volume up to this 
point has not been large. 


APPLE SAUCE—There has been a 
little business done on apple sauce, but 
the great majority of the packers of this 
commodity have not as yet entered the 
market with a price. Business that has 
been done up to now has been on early 
sauce, and based on $1.25 for No. 2 and 
$1.10 for No. 303. The majority of the 
packers, however, indicate that their 
price on their regular sauce will prob- 
ably run somewhat higher than these 
figures. 


CORN—There have been some open- 
ing prices named on corn. Strictly fancy 
whole kernel or cream style can be pur- 
chased out of new pack at this time at 
$1.60. Prices on No. 10 fancy whole 
kernel corn range from $8.25 to $8.50. 
Reports from Wisconsin indicate that 
both the yield per acre and the cut per 
ton on corn are very small this year, 
with the kernels having failed to form 
properly, resulting in a shallow cut and 
a sharply decreased yield from last year. 


PEAS—There continues to be some 
business done on peas, but in no particu- 
larly large volume. No. 2 tins of stand- 
ard 4 Alaskas are still being offered at 
around $1.00, with standard 3s at around 
$1.10, and extra standard 3s at around 
$1.25. 8 oz. extra standard three can be 
purchased at around 80c and 4s at 
around 75ce. The trade is buying some 
small lots of peas right long, but so far 
there has been very little real quantity 
purchasing except possibly on 303’s. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruit Crop In Excellent Condition—R.F.C. 

Loans To Canners—Apricots Moving Well 

—Spinach Holdings Limited—Light Pack 
Salmon. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., August 18, 1949 


FRUIT CROP—The California fruit 
crop as of August 1 was in excellent con- 
dition, according to the California Crop 
Reporting Service, weather conditions 
having been satisfactory during July. 
Production indications of apples from 
the commercial growing counties in- 
creased to 9,072,000 bushels, as compared 
with the small crop of 5,870,000 bushels 
in 1/18, and a ten-year average of 7,959,- 
000 bushels. The Gravenstein harvest 
began in mid-July, with the fruit of ex- 
cellent quality, but market demands have 
not been up to expectations. Nearly all 
the apricot crop had been harvested by 
August 1 and production has been placed 
at 180,000 tons. Figs have made satis- 
factory development and are reported 
as 86 per cent full crop, compared with 
a 10-year average of 83 per cent. Or- 
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ranges are given a 71 per cent rating for 
the 1949-50 crop year, against 77 per 
cent a year earlier. Grapefruit is listed 
as 76 per cent of a full crop, against 79 
per cent a year ago. 


Grapes are making a better showing 
than seemed likely early in the season 
and production for the State is now esti- 
mated at 2,870,000 tons. Olives are about 
45 per cent of a full crop, with a pros- 
pective yield of about 40,000 tons, or the 
same as in 1947. Last year’s crop 
amounted to about 62,000 tons. Cling 
peaches promise a yield of 489,000 tons, 
but with new grading orders in effect 
considerable of the tonnage will not be 
used. Production of freestone peaches 
is estimated at 270,000 tons, against 
223,000 tons last year. Pears are a 
heavy crop, that of Bartletts being esti- 
mated at 304,000 tons, with other vari- 
eties at 46,000 tons. Shipments to other 
State markets are much heavier than 
last year, when canners made heavy pur- 
chases. The crop of plums is placed at 
90,000 tons, or more than produced dur- 
ing the past two years. Prunes are a 
smaller crop than in recent years and a 
production of 173,000 tons is forecast. 
The crop is relatively early and harvest- 
ing is getting under way. 


R.F.C. LOANS—Fitting in quite close- 
ly with market reports covering Califor- 
nia canned products is the announcement 
that the Reconstruction Finanee Corpor- 
ation is assisting canners put up the 
1949 pack. The San Francisco office of 
RFC confirms reports that loans to seven 
canners since January 1 have totaled 
$4,266,000, and that there have been 
thirteen applications for $5,271,346 in 
that period. At least half of the loans 
have involved bank participation and it 
is explained that the RFC will not loan 
the full amount if there is the possibility 
of a bank taking part of the loan. The 
unusual volume of applications for loans 
has come from the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy of both wholesalers and retail- 
ers for the 1948-49 season. This switch 
to short term purchases compelled can- 
ners to carry their own inventories and 
tied up their working capital. They have 
had to pay interest on the part of the 
pack put up with. borrowed money and 
to pay warehouse charges they had not 
figured on. When buyers found that can- 
ners were carrying large stocks they 
waited for lower prices and got them, in 
many instances. However, there has 
been no forced liquidations of stocks by 
bank calling loans. Most banks confine 
loans to inventories, but the RFC loans 
are secured by property and equipment 
and may run as long as seven years. 


FRUITS—Canning of apricots is at 
an end, but estimates of the size of the 
pack are running quite a range. The 
cheerful news, however, is that some of 
the larger canners have had such a satis- 
factory volume of early business that 
tLey see a complete cleanup of their 
holdings, possibly before the end of the 


year. Many buyers are specifying 1949 
pack fruit in their orders and this is 
commanding a premium over carryover 
stocks. The high quality of the new pack 
and the lower prices are expected to 
make new friends for canned apricots. 
Sales of No. 2's choice halves at $2.35 
and $2.40 are increasing in volume, but 
this represents about the bottom of the 
list. The ruling regarding minimum sizes 
for both canned and frozen cling peaches 
is now in effect. In northern and cen- 
tral California the fruit must have a 
diameter of at least 2% inches, but in 
southern California fruit may be used if 
it measures 2% inches. There are still 
some revisions of price lists being made, 
with considerable business being done on 
No. 2% choice halves at $2.10, with 
sliced at 5 cents more. Elbertas are com- 
mencing to move at $2.75 for No. 2% 
choice. 


SPINACH — Holdings of spinach are 
getting quite limited and prices come 
close to being uniform at $1.30 for No. 2, 
$1.60 for No. 2%s and $5.25 for No. 10. 
As was the case with asparagus, a con- 
siderable part of the pack was sold be- 
fore the canning season ended. As was 
likewise true of asparagus, there were 
crop failures in some districts outside 
California, improving the demand for the 
product of this State. 


FISH—It is becoming quite evident 
that the canned salmon pack will be a 
light one this year, but this is not in- 
ducing the trade to rush into the market. 
A fair volume of business is reported, 
but at less than last year’s prices. Alas- 
ka reds have been selling at $24.00, with 
sales reported at $23.00. The pack on 
Bristol Bay has been completed, with an 
output of all species of but 560,426 cases. 
That of reds was 523,903 cases, against 
1,236,271 cases to August 7 last year. 
No sardine fishing has been done to date 
this season in California and there are 
no firm prices quoted on new pack. A 
steady business is being done on Cali- 
fornia fancy white meat tuna at $15.50 
for halves, with some heavy catches of 
fish being made. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Alabama Shrimp Season Opens To Conform 

With Earlier Opening Of Mississippi And 

Louisiana—Canneries Getting A Good Por- 

tion Of Production—Shrimp, Oyster And 
Crab Meat Prices. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., August 18, 1949 


SHRIMP—tThe Fall shrimp season in 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
opened simultaneously this year on 
August 8 which is two weeks earlier for 
Alabama than it was last year. Alabama 
Conservation director Bert Thomas ex- 
plained that the reason for shoving up 
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the opening date of the shrimp season 
was made to conform with the opening 
date of Louisiana and Mississippi as 
complaints had been made by the fisher- 
men and canners that by Alabama open- 
ing their shrimp season two weeks later 
than Louisiana and Mississippi these 
two states had the drop on them because 
they could get their shrimp on the mar- 
ket two weeks earlier than Alabama. 

Taking of shrimp in Alabama waters 
will be confined to these areas under 
Thomas order: 

“South of a line commencing at Ar- 
lington Docks, Mobile County, and run- 
ning in an eastwardly direction to the 
town of Daphne in Baldwin County; also 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico within 
the jurisdiction of the State of Alabama 
described as south of a line beginning 
at a point where the Alabama-Mississip- 
pi state lines intersect the southern 
shores of Petit Bois Island, running then 
eastwardly along the southern shores of 
Petit Bois Island, Dauphin Island, Fort 
Morgan, the Gulf Shores and Perdido 
Bay to an extension of the Alabama- 
Florida state lines.” 


All other areas in the territorial wa- 
ters of Alabama will remain closed to 
shrimping. 

Thomas said that shrimping will be 
permitted for an indefinite period, de- 
pending on size of shrimp being taken 
and should they get too small the sea- 
son will be closed. 


The usual disturbing factor of coping 
with the small shrimp in certain areas 
of the bay at the beginning of the sea- 
son is in evidence this season, notwith- 
standing that Sidney Landry, chief sea 
food inspector for the Alabama Depart- 
ment of Conservation expressed his opin- 
ion last week that shrimp caught in Ala- 
bama waters since the season opened 
August 8 are larger even though open- 
ing day of the season this year came 
two weeks earlier than last year’s open- 
ing. 

On the other hand, Frank Sprinkle, 
president of the Mobile Bay Sea Food 
Union (AFL) in Bayou la Batre said 
that according to complaints received by 
him, boats are catching from three to 
four barrels shrimp each day, but that 
out of such a catch they are able to mar- 
ket only about one barrel. The remain- 
der, he declared were undersize and had 
to be thrown back overboard. The law 
requires that shrimp must count 40 or 
less to. the pound before it is of legal 
size to market. 


Some of the fishermen were talking 
about getting up a petition asking the 
Alabama Conservation Department to 
close the Alabama waters until the 
shrimp grow larger, whereupon a meet- 
ing of the union was held last Saturday 
at the Union Hall in Bayou la Batre and 
it was voted not to make the request to 
the Alabama Conservation Department, 
but recommended that the law be strict- 
ly enforced against catching small 
shrimp. 
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It has been the case for several years 
that some parts of Mobile Bay yield 
shrimp that are under legal size at the 
beginning of the season and it is hap- 
pening now. Observers said the small 
shrimp had been found in the Bon Secour 
area and the section around Deer River, 
hence inspectors were advising fishermen 
to steer clear of such waters. Whereas, 
hauls made between Beacon 18 and Mid- 
dle-Bay Light yield shrimp that counted 
18 to 21 to the pound. 

In Mississippi Sound, the conservation 
office reported that. catches there counted 
from 21 to 36 which size shrimp are 
wholly within the law. 

Things are very lively about the sea- 
food canneries of Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama since the opening of the 
season because the canneries have been 
getting a good many shrimp which gives 
work to many that have been idle dur- 
ing the closed shrimp season. 

Production of shrimp in this section 
took a big hike last week over the pre- 
vious week as 17,552 barrels were pro- 
duced last week and 2,899 barrels the 
previous week or an increase of 14,653 
barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi received 9,116 barrels last week 
and 431 barrels the previous week or an 
increase of 8,685 barrels. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing August 12, 1949 were as follows: 
Louisiana 12,279 barrels, including 7,823 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 1,705 
barrels, including 1,293 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama 645 barrels; Florida 
(Gulf area )18 barrels and Texas 2,905 
barrels. 

The 11 canneries operating in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Alabama reported 
that 3,721 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned during the week ending August 
6, 1949 which brought the pack’ since 
July 1, 1949 to 16,790 standard cases. 

The price of the new pack shrimp, not 
federal inspected is: $3.55 per dozen for 
small; $3.95 for medium; $4.35 for large 
and $4.60 for jumbo, all f.o.b. cannery 
in 5 ounce tins. 


OYSTERS—None are being canned 
now; the pack was light the past sea- 
son; the packers have pretty well sold 
out and price of few avaliable is firm 
at $4 per dozen for 4% ounce tins, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


PROCESSED CRAB MEAT — Pack 
light, price $3.45 for Claw and $4.50 for 
white in 6%-ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


AIRLINE DIVIDEND 


Directors of Airline Foods Corporation 
at a meeting August 12, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 34% cents per share on 
the preferred stock of $25 par value and 
a dividend of 13% cents per share on the 
preferred stock of $10 par value. Both 


dividends are payable September 30, 
1949, to stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 10, 1949. 
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“FISH FACTS” 


Do you know... 

That more than half of all species of 
vertebrates (animals with backbones) 
are fish... 


That fish have adapted themselves to 
an enormous variety of environments 
and only the most extreme conditions, 
such as the briny waters of the Great 
Salt Lake, or foully-polluted areas cre- 
ated by man, defies their existence . 


That they range in size from one-half 
inch or less, as is the case of the full 
grown Philippine goby to a possible 70 
feet, as the whale shark... 


That the herring is the most abundant 
food fish in the world... 


That the age of most fish can be deter- 
mined from the year marks on their 
scales... 


That certain fish have developed spe- 
cializations for self-protection, such as 
the electric eels and rays which are cap- 
able of imparting a shock sufficiently 
powerful to knock down a man; and that 
others have ‘developed lures for catching 
food, like the angler fish with a structure 
located on its snout which serves as a 
line and bait to attract unwary fish into 
its capacious mouth... 


That there is doubt whether fish hear 
at all in the ordinary sense, but probably 
their “hearing” consists of little more 
than detection of vibrations in the 
water... 


That there is considerable doubt-.as to 
the presence of taste in fish... 


That touch is the most highly devel- 
oped sense of fish. Organs in the form 
of buds or small pits in contact with the 
nerves are distributed over the entire 
body and are especially numerous in the 
barbels and feelers ... 


That though we may never know 
exactly how a fish feels when it is hooked, 
there is ample evidence that the experi- 
ence is not sufficiently upsetting to cause 
even a halt in feeding activities. Fre- 
quently fish that have been captured and 
released are immediately recaptured ... 


That the sense of smell in some fishes 
is extremely acute and they are attracted 
from great distances by certain feeds... 


That some fish, such as the ling, may 
deposit as many as 28 million eggs while 
others, such as certain species of rays, 
produce as few as four eggs per season; 
and that some eggs are extremely minute 
in size while those of certain sharks are 
larger than ostrich eggs .. . 


That these and many other interesting 
fish facts may be found in Fishery Leaf- 
let 132, copies of which may be obtained 
free upon request from the Division of 
Information, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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ALMANAC 1949 


Over 300 pages of Canned Foods reference material 
needed continually through the year including . . . 


® Pack Statistics @ Label Weights 
Crop Statistics @ Grades 
Census Report Can Sizes 

® Food Laws ®@ Box Sizes 


® Carryover, stocks and shipments 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
$2.00 Postpaid. 20% Discount on orders of 20 or more. 


Order your extra copies now. 
Keeping the Industry Informed Since 1878 
THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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PFIZER CELEBRATES 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


(Continued from page 6) 


Another recently announced Pfizer 
product is Vi-Con APF-6, an animal pro- 
tein factor feed supplement. This prod- 
uct is supplied to feed manufacturers 
who incorporate it in animal and poul- 
try feeds, replacing in part the meat and 
fish scraps now being used. Bi-Con 
APF-6 is Vitamin Bis plus other neces- 
sary growth factors. 


PENICILLIN 


Early in World War II, when the Al- 
lies were seeking a more effective method 
of combating wound infections, penicillin 
was brought to this country by two Ox- 
ford University scientists. With its ex- 
tensive background in the successful pro- 
duction of fine chemicals by fermenta- 
tion, it was natural that Pfizer should 
work on the large scale production of 
penicillin. Teamed with the experienced 
staff of bacteriologists and bio-chemists 
was Pfizer’s staff of chemical engineers 
and production men who had previously 
demonstrated their ability to produce fine 
chemicals in large quantities. Although 
innumerable problems had to be over- 
come before our military service first re- 
ceived shipments of this life-saving anti- 
biotic, suffice it to say that Pfizer led in 
the production of penicillin from the 
start and today is still the leading pro- 
ducer of antibiotics. Many refinements 
in both the product itself and the produc- 
tion methods have evolved since 1943, 
and due to the more economical produc- 
tion methods, penicillin, which first sold 
for $20.00 per 100,000 units is now priced 
at less than 1% of the original cost and 
is well within the reach of everyone. As 
with penicillin, Pfizer went into large 
scale production of Streptomycin and 
Dihydrostreptomycin and is one of the 
world’s largest producers. Currently 
Pfizer is doing extensive testing of the 
new antibiotic, Neomycin. While this 
new antimicrobial agent has only been 
tested on animals, the therapeutic results 
are encouraging. Work also continues 
on a number of other newly discovered 
antibiotics still in a laboratory stage of 
development. 


RESEARCH 


Today, research is one of the most im- 
portant phases of Pfizer’s activity. Two 
special groups — biological and chemical 
research—work independently but with 
a common, coordinated goal. Since the 
overall objective is to find new or better 
ways to manufacture fine chemicals, the 
results are often combined in processes 
involving both fermentation and organic 
synthesis. The progress that has already 
been made in the search for new and 
more effective antibiotics leads to the 
hope that means will eventually be found 
to combat most of the diseases which at- 
tack man. Whatever future progress is 
achieved in this work, or in the field of 
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nutrition will undoubtedly be shared by 
Pfizer, due to their background of large 
seale production experience teamed with 
a progressive research program. 


DRIED FIG STANDARDS 


After careful consideration of all data 
and views submitted by individuals, trade 
associations and other sources, the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
has issued a second draft of U. S. stand- 
ards for grades of dried figs, which were 
published in the Federal Register of 
July 29 and become effective August 29. 
Copies of the new draft may be obtained 
from PMA, Washington 25, D. C. 


PINEAPPLE STANDARDS 
HEARING 


In response to a request from the 
Pineapple Research Institute of Hawaii, 
the Federal Security Administrator has 
called a public hearing to be held in 
Room 5439, Federal Security Building, 


South West, Washington, D. C. at 10 
o’clock on the morning of October 17 to 
consider standards of identity, quality 
and fill of container for canned pine- 
apple and pineapple juice. The Pine- 
apple Research Institute has submitted 
definite proposals to FSA, which will be 
used for the basis for the hearing. These 
proposals were published in the Federal 
Register of August 6. 


KITCHEN IN ECA POST 


C. W. Kitchen, for many years with 
the Department of Agriculture in vari- 
ous capacities, including the post of As- 
sistant Administrator of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, and for 
the past several years Executive Vice- 
President of the United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association with headquarters 
in Washington, has been appointed Dep- 
uty Director of the Food and Agriculture 
Division of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, where he will serve as 
a Deputy to Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, Direc- 
tor of the Division. 


CALENDAR OF 


SEPTEMBER 22-24, 1949 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, Illinois. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 1, 1949 
—Annual Convention Texas Canners As- 
sociation, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio. 


OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—16th Annual 
Meeting, National Association of Food 
Chains, Statler & Mayflower Hotels, 
Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 17, 1949—Pineapple Stand- 
ards Hearing, Federal Security Bldg., 
Room 5439, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 20-22, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 28, 1949—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners_ Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-15, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949— 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


EVENTS 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, © 

DECEMBER 18-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 22-25, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. ; 

JANUARY 26-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 27-31, 1950—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 4, 1950— 
Frozen Food Industries Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

JANUARY 23-24, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 15-17, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Asso- 
_— Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED JULY 1946 


FOR MANAGERS, 
380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 
Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound ahaa 
Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 
All the newest times and temperatures . : : Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products ... . temperatures and RIGHT procedure .... 
¢ Fruits e Vegetables e Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. . . . or direct. Price $10. postpaid. 
Published and Copyrighted By 
Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 

CALIFORNIA 
All Green, No. 2 Colossal....4.15 4.25 
4.15-4.25 
Large 4.10-4.20 
No. 1, Pic. 2.80-2.90 
Natural, No. 2, Colossal......3.50-3.65 
Mammoth 3.50-3.65 


BEANS, StrRINGLEsSS, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.45-1.55 
7.50 
1.35-1.40 
6.75 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
1.05-1.10 
N. Y., Fey., Wax, 2 & 3 sv.......... 1.95 
4 sv. 1.85 
OzaRKS 
Std., Cut, No. 2 ... 1.15 
1.25 


WISCONSIN 
No. 2, Fey., Wh. Gr., 1 sv. ........ 2.85 
sv. 2.65 
sv. 2.35 
. 2, Fey., Cut Gr., 3 sv. ........ 2.00 
1.85 
1.65 
1.35 


NorTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
3 sv. 2.55 
1.30-1.40 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.85 
5 sv. 1.50 

BEANS, LIMA 

Md., No. 1, 80% er. 1.40 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 

Texas, Fresh, Gr. & Wh., 
No. 2 1.75 
West Coast, Gr., No. 308....2.35-2.45 
No. 2 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 12.50-18.50 
80% Gr., No. 808 2.15-2.35 
2.25-2.50 
11.50-12.50 


Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 
1.35 
1.05 
4.65 
1.15 
5.00-5.25 

No. 2, 1.70 
40/0 2.10 
No. 10 5.00 
175/0, No. 10 9.00 


CARROTS 
Md., No. 2, Diced ..........00+000+ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00 

N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.... .80- . 
No. 10 
No. 10 4.75 
Texas, No. 2, Diced or Sl.......... - 85 
No. 10 


CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.i 


Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........ 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Fey. W.K. Wh., No. 308.............. 1.40 
No. 2 1.55 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25 
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East 
Fey., Shoe Peg, No. 2.......... 1.65-1.70 
No. 303 1.50 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2..1.50-1.621%4 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 you 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 2 1.20 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No, 2........1.45-1.50 


Ex. Std., No. 
No. 303 
No. 10 

No. 303 

PEAS 

MARYLAND, ALASKAS 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv. 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 2 


No. 2 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 

Std., Ungraded, No. 2.......... .90- .95 
No. 10 6.50 


MARYLAND, SWEET 
Ex Std., 3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv. 
5 sv. 
Ungraded 
8 oz., Ex. Std., Ungraded........ d 
No. 1 
No. 303, Fey., Ungraded.............. 1.30 
Ex. Std., 1.20 
1.00 
2, Btd., 1.10 
1.10-1.15 


New York, SWEETS 
2 sv. 
3 sv. 
No. 10 
4 sv. 1.50-1.65 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
1.50-1.65 
2 sv. 1.90 
3 sv. 1.55 
4 sv. 1.40 
PENNSYLVANIA SWEETS 
No 2, Foye, 2 SV. 2.15-2.25 
3 sv. 1.65-1.70 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Meo: O08; 2.15-2.25 
2 sv. 2.00 
3 sv. 1.35-1.50 
No. 308, Ex. Std., 1 sv. «0000 2.00 
2 sv. 1.70 
sv. 1.15 1.25 
Sv. -95-1.00 
sv. -95-1.00 
sv. -85- .95 
sv. 25 -2.35 
sv. 1.75 
sv. 1.85-2.00 
sv. 1.25-1.35 
sv. 1.15-1.20 
3 sv. 1.10-1.20 
4 sv. 1.00-1.05 
No. 10, Fey., 2 11.50-11.75 
3 sv.- 8.75 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 2 sv. ......9.00-10.00 
7.25-7.50 
7.00 
4 sv. 5.60-6,00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


MiIpWEst SWEETS 
4 sv. 1.30 
5 sv. 1.12-1.15 
Ungraded 1.35 
No. 308, Ex. Std, 3 1.20 
1.10-1.15 
1.00-1.05 
1.10 
sv. 8.75-9.00 
sv. 7.75-8.00 
sv. 7.25-7.50 
NorTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 3 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv. 1,50-1.55 
SAUERKRAUT 


1.10-1.20 

3.70-3.80 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2%... 1.00-1.10 

No. 10 3.30-3.50 

871, 

SPINACH 

Batto., Fay., Ne. 1.35-1.45 

1.95 

6.75 

No. 2% 1.60 

No. 10 45) 

Ozark, Fey., No. 2 1.15-1.25 

No. 2% 1.45-1.55 

No. 10 

TOMATOES 

Tri-States, Ex. Std., 

No. 2 


-85-1.00 
1.20-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-2.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
No. 2 1.07 144-1.15 
No. 2% 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
Midwest, Ex. Std., No. 2......1.35-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-2.10 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Std., No. 1 1.10-1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.25-1.30 


No. 10 6.50-6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Calif. Gravensteins, 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 6.70-6.80 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Unpeeled, Fcy., 
No. 2% 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 
8.00 
2.05-2.10 
7.00-7.10 
Fey., No. 24%, Wh. Peeled.......... 2.70 


Fey., Wh., Unpeeled “2. 15 
BLUEBERRIES 
New Jersey, No. 300, Hy. Sy.....2.65 
No. 10, Water 
CHERRIES 
Royal Anne, Fey., No. 2%4..3.35-3.40 
No. 10 12.45-12.75 
Choice, No. 24 3.20-3.25 
No. 10 11.45 
No. 1 T 2.05-2.15 
No. 2 2.45-2.55 
No. 2% $.30-3.40 
No. -10 12.10-12.50 
Midwest, RSP, No. 2 
Water 2.50-2.65 
No. 10 12.50-13.20 
No, 10 13.25 
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FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 T 1.85 
No. 2% 3.05-3.15 
Chote), No. 1 1.75-1.80 
2.95-3.00 
10.20-10.60 


Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.40 
Choice, No. 2.10-2.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
No. 10 6.70-6.80 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 2%..3.00-3.25 
No. 10 10.95 
Choice, No. 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Mich., Choice, No. 24 2.80 
Std., No. 2% 2.60 
PINEAPPLE, 
Texas IN Extra HEAvy Syrup 
Sliced, No. 2 and 10 Withdrawn 
Broken Slices, NO. 2 2.50 
12.25 
Chunks, Me. 2.25 
No. 10 11.00 
1.95 
Withdrawn 


JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fey, NO. 1.87% 
46 oz. 4.00 
COME, Me. 1.50 
46 oz. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., Fey., 6 oz. 
No. 2 
46 oz. 
ORANGE 
Fla., Fey., 6 oz. 
No. 2 
46 oz. 
Calif., No. 2 
46 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Haw., Fey., No. 2 1.30-1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
Texas, 8/8, NO. 
No. 2 85 
46 oz, 7 3.25 
TOMATO 
Yun Foye, NO. 2 1.00 
46 oz. 2.10 
Tri-State, NO. 2 85- .95 
46 02. 1,.85-2.00 
No. 10 4.00-4.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2.......... 95 
46 oz 1.90-2.20 
No. 10 4,254.75 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 


4.25-4.50 


FISH 


White 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 4% oz. 
6% oz. 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T 24.00-27.00 
16.50-18.00 
Med. Red, No. 1 T 19.0°-20.00 
12.00-12.50 
Pink, No. 1 T 20.00-22.00 
Y%’s, Flat 11.50 
Chums, No. 1 T 16.00-17.00 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—PeEr CASE 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless .. 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 
Medium 
Large 
Jumbo 
TUNA—PER 
Albacore, Fey., S.P. White, 
N.W., 48/14’s 17.00-17.50 
Calif. 15.50-16.00 
Flakes, 11.50-12.00 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40¢c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc.. as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 


nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—1 Model E belt driven Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snipper 
in good condition. Lord Mott Co., Baltimore 31, Md. 


WANTED —Electric Caser for 8 oz. cans, 211 x 304, 48 cans 
per case; also Electric Caser for No. 303 cans, 303 x 406, 24 cans 


per case. Must be in good condition. Adv. 4997, The Canning 
Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man experienced in packing full line of dry 
beans. To take full charge of small cannery in New York City. 
Must have mechanical ability and capable of supervising help 
and willing to work himself. An excellent opportunity. Write 
in detail to: Adv. 4996, The Canning Trade. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


EXCEPTIONAL FOOD EQUIPMENT—12 S.S. and Monel 
Centrifugal Extractors, 26” to 60”; 3 New S.S. 5000 gal. Tanks 
1- 2500 gal. Gl. Lined Pfaudler Vacuum Pan; 8 Sweedland Fil- 
ters, No. 2, 5, 7, 10 and 12; 1 complete S.S. Spray Dryer; 1 
completely automatic Benco Filling and Packaging Line; 3 FMC 
No. 50 Super Pulpers, 7% or 10 HP; 1 Struthers Wells S.S. 
5x4’ Atmospheric Drum Dryer; 3 Rietz S.S. Disintegrators 30 
HP motors; 4 FMC Hand Pack Fillers in s.s.; 12 Geyer, Pro- 
gressive, Elgin, Piston type Fillers from 1 to 11 pistons; 15 
Sanitary Stainless Homogenizers, Viscolizers, Colloid Mills by 
standard makers; 2 complete modern Tomato Processing Lines; 
1 complete lot of Peanut Equipt.; 15 double ribbon Dry Powder 
Mixers, all sizes including 5,000 and 10,000 Ib. units; 2 new 
Devine Rotary jacketed Vacuum Fillers. Complete plant equip- 
ment for brewing, distilling, veg. oil extraction, citrus and apple 
juice, chewing gum, candy, apple pectin. First Machinery Corp., 
157 Hudson St., New York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 12 H.P. Upright Flue Type Boiler with 
Sunfire Stoker; Kisco Return System with complete automatic 
controls. Equipment as good as new. Used only 18 months. 


Apply ; Raymond Borden, H. L. Borden Lumber Co., Stras- 
urg, Va. 


FOR SALE—6 Ayars 8-pocket Pea & Bean Fillers for #1 
cans; aiso 5-pocket Filler for #1 and #2 cans. Rebuilt Burt 
Wraparound Labeler for #2 to #10 cans; Rebuilt Burt for #1 
to #3 cans; Rebuilt Knapp for #1 cans. 9 Tri-Clover Stainless 
Steel Sanitary Pumps #2EJ, #2EBH and #2%EH, brand new, 
Special oifering below list. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. 
Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 


to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


FOR SALE—300,000 Peters plain cellophane lined Cartons 
for frozen food, 1%” x 4” x 5”. Adv. 4998, The Canning Trade. 


SALT IS IMPORTANT! 


@ Are you using the right 
grade, the right grain, the 
right amount of salt? 
Does it meet your needs 
100%? If you're not sure, 
we'll gladly give you the 


answers based on your in- 
dividual requirements. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. DyY-10. 


DIVISION GENERAL FOODS CQRPORATION 
ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SAL 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning’ 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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Their use assures a larger profit 
for the canner and freezer because 
they thresh peas and lima beans 
more efficiently and permit packs 
of better quality. 


During the 1948 season, 4047 of 
these viners took an increasingly 
important part in the production 
of canned and frozen peas and lima 
beans. 


Use—to improve quality, increase 
profit and meet competitive con- 
ditions. 


MACHINE COMPANY | 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN. 
ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 1924 


m PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


——SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


They were discussing the things which would help 
a man to obtain success in the world, when the young 
man said: “There’s nothing like force of character. 
Now, there’s Smith, he’s sure to make his way in the 
world. He has a will of his own, you know.” 

“But Brown has something better in his favour,” 
argued his friend. 

“What’s that?” 

“A will of his uncle’s!” 


A bookmaker was taken ill and sent his smail son to 
a street where several doctors lived, bidding him to 
tell a certain doctor to come at once. 

A different physician arrived, and after he had gone 
the father asked the son why the doctor he had wanted 
had not come. 

“Well, you see, dad,” the youngster explained, “there 
were a lot of brass plates on the doors, and when I got 
to the house you told me to go to I saw, ‘Consultations 
11 to 12.’ But the chap next door was offering, ‘Con- 
sultation 10 to 1,’ so I took the best odds I could get.” 


A golf professional hired by a big department store 
to give golf lessons was approached by two women. 
“Do you wish to learn to play golf, madam?” he asked 
one. “Oh, no,” she said, “it’s my friend who wants to 
learn. I learned yesterday.” 


Catherine came down the stairs holding a very damp 
kitten in her arms and announced that she had been 
giving it a bath. Her mother looked up and asked 
crossly : 

“What towel did you use to dry that kitten?” to 
which Catherine replied loftily: “I didn’t use any 
towel. I wrung him.” 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


The greatest mistake you can make in this life is 
to be continually fearing that you will make one. 
Elbert Hubbard 


Beware of all enterprises that require new clothes. 
Henry David Thoreau 


It brings up happy old days when I was only a 
farmer and not an agriculturist. 
O. Henry 


If you do not think about the future, you cannot 
have one. 
John Galsworthy 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. ann 
lin Chapman Company, Berlin, 
ngse: 
4 ¥ Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 


Allan Iron & Welding —— Ly Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Com Berlin, Vie. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., viagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ., Hoopeston, Ill 
A. K. Robins & Co., = timore, Mi 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. - 
lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
chek Machine ‘ewa' 
& Co., Inc., ‘Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Machine Company, timore, 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem Core. Hoopeston, Tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ine. Itimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm Ryder Co.. Magare Falls, 
M em. Co 00) 
Robins & Co., Inc. "jaltimore, Md. Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm Rydee © Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corp., Hoopeston, Nl. 
H. am ndiana . 
Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Fi M em oopeston, 
ed Robins & Co., Inc. idee Md. 


CAPPING 

Food Mchy. & Chem oopes 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. "fjaltimore, Md Md. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 

F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Allan Iron & Welding Weeks. e- Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, ag 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, p 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp... 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc Itimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Hy Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem Hoopeston, Ml. 

A. K. Robins & Co., ine. Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., gt Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 


Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com: Wis. 


pees BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mig. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ghishol: n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Mia. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., 2. N.Y. 


tlin Chapman Company, Berlin, W 
Chisholin- Magra Falls, 

Food Mchy. & Hoopeston, i. 
A. K. Robins Co. altimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 1 Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co qe Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., itimore, Md 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., — Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co , Hoopeston, tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Ryder Co. Co. Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mch , Hoopeston, tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co. 


timore, Md. 
CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Petadelgia. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara, Falls, 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Co: 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman sompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co ~ Falls, 2 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co: , Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, | Se 

Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Nl. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc Itimore, M 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Berlin, W: 

Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co , Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. an Hoopeston, ml. 
PF. H. Co. Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Com: , Berlin, Wis. 
© Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Ch Corp. Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Itimore, M 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Mchy. & Ch Comp. Hoopeston, 

x K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Baltimore, Md. 
F Mchy. & Ch Hoopeston, ll. 
FP. H: | Co., 
Morral Bros., Morral, 

A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Inc., ‘Tettimene, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Viagéra Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. eg Hoopeston, 
P. ’ Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Mas 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co agara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 7 Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~" Hoopeston, I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


1949 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, . 

H. Langsenkamp Co dianapolis, Ina. 
x K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, a 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 
Food Mchy. & Chem, = 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Com 
Co., Niagara Falls, 
. K. Robins & Co., "Inc., Baltimore, Mia’ 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


any. Berlin, 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, Se 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Co: , Hoopeston, Ii. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


TANES, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, | 
Mchy. & Chem. Co: Hoopeston, tl. 

H. Langsenkamp Co,, Tadtanapolis, tn 
Metal Products Co ilipsburg, Pas 
A. K. Robins & Co., 4 ye Md. 

PANS. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Lee Metal Products Co Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., om N. Y¥. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, 

Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 
Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., — Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Co , Hoopeston, 


. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, | > ? 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, I. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
ex Bros., Morral, Ohio 

K. Robins & Co., ‘Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Dnited Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bs 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., “Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, tl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


United Co., Westminster, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Y. 
is. Pa. 
a 

| 
ap 
n 
y 
7 Pa. 
Achy. & em. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. MIXERS. @ 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. ol 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. es 
Ss. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. —-_ Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Iil. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. — Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman gempeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. a Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. me Hoopesten, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba’*imore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Sa Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., cinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York ~*~ 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
pouey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
seen King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., ae Nl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
tee King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., ord, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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’ ROBINS Niagara Tomato Washer ROBINS Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder 


WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR No. 900 CATALOG 


A-K- ‘ROBIN S and COMPANY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 


ARTISTIC 


[ABELS CANNING 


| For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS. 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


»-WESTMINSTER. MD 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
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LAST WEEKS PRODUCTION 


THIS WEEKS PRODUCTION 


Boost your employee-participation in 
the Payroll Savings Plan and you 
boost your production! 


You are skeptical? Then consider 
this logic: The more U. S. Savings 
Bonds an employee holds, the more 
secure he feels. The more secure he 
feels, the greater his peace of mind — 
the more contented he is with his job. 
Results? Less absenteeism. less labor 
turnover. fewer accidents. End result: 
increased production, 

And you needn’t depend on theory 
alone. For those company benefits of 
the Payroll Savings Plan are borne out 
in the experience of more than 20,000 
companies promoting the Plan. 

LONG-RANGE BENEFITS, TOO 
Bond sales spread the national debt, 


thus increasing our national economic 
security. And, of course, what’s good 
for that is also good for you and your 
business. 


The individual Bond Buyer gets back 
$4, when his Bonds mature, for every 
$3 he invested. That’s a boon for him, 
and—multiplied by millions of Bond 
holders—represents a huge backlog 
of purchasing power that will help 
assure national prosperity through the 
years ahead. 


IT’S EASY TO BOOST PARTICIPATION 


1. See that a top management man 
sponsors the Plan 


2. Secure the help of the employee 
organizations in promoting it. 


3. Adequately use posters and leaflets 


and run stories and editorials in com- 
pany publications to inform employ- 
ees of the Plan’s benefits to them. 
4. Make a person-to-person canvass, 
once a year, to sign up participants. 
These first four steps should win 
you 40-60% participation. Normal 
employee turnover necessitates one 
more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the 
time he is hired, to sign up. 


Nation-wide experience indicates 
that 50% of your employees can be 
persuaded to join—without high-pres- 
sure selling. All the help you need is 
available from your State Director, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Savings 
Bond Division. He is listed in your 
phone book. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 


the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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